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What It Takes to Start a 


University Press 
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HAVE been actively engaged in 
book publishing in the South for 
twenty years. During the first 
nine years I was convinced that the 
establishment of a university press in 
the South worth what it would cost 
was almost impossible. 1 was early 
convinced of the desirability of having a 
strong press in this area, but the costs 
of operating, the subsidies required, 
were such that I doubted whether 
the money needed could be raised. 
When the Press was started, some 
of the founders were successful au- 
thors, and nearly all of them had 
done writing or editing of one kind or 
another They were men who had 
achieved distinction in their own fields. 
But none of them had had any experi- 
ence in book publishing. If they had 
been at all aware of the difficulties 


lishing a university press in the South, 
I doubt if they would have gone ahead. 
Certainly they would never have hired 
me. I was totally ignorant of how to 
run a press; nor did I realize that book 
publishing is as specialized as law or 
medicine or any other profession, al- 
though there are no courses of train- 
ing to give a publisher what he must 
have—a natural bent plus knowledge 
and expertness in a dozen different 
categories. 

I do not understand how we man- 
aged to survive the numerous blund- 
ers of those early years. One day, a 
few months after I had started, a ship- 
ment came in from one of our printers. 
It was a book written by a member 
of our faculty and carried our imprint. 
I had never heard of it before. Of 
course we could not give proper handl- 
ing to a book produced under such cir- 
cumstances. I knew this, but only 


vaguely, The situation in which T 
found myself, while extremely diffi- 
cult for me, was not casy for the au- 
thor. He had raised the money to fin- 
ance publication of the work, and, in 
fact, had been instrumental in getting 
the Press established and in raising 
funds for its operation, He felt the 
need of getting his work in print quick- 
ly, and therc it was. 


OSE early days were exciting. We 
never imagined then that i might 

be impossible to sell a book which had 
received superlative reviews all over 
the country and in all of the more im- 
portant media. IT remember the enthu- 
siasm with which IT pushed copies of a 
book into North Carolina bookstores, 
then bought advertising space in state 
papers and broadcast circulars to ev- 
erybody I imagined might he inter 
ested. As luck would have It, this book, 
the first published after I started, 
caught on and sold rapidly at the be- 
ginning. Before the first printing was 
exhausted we jubilantly ordered a se- 
cond printing of five thousand copies. 
Our orders at that time had to go 
through the University business office. 
I was fearful this order would be held 
up, expressed my fear, and was told 
that the order would be sent immedi- 
ately to the printer. 1 knew that ff it 
was delayed, if copies were not ready 
by the time the first printing was ex- 
hausted, the demand that we had mir- 
aculously succeeded in erousing would 
evaporate and the book would be dead. 
The University business office had 
not been set up to handle the affairs 
of a press—none of the people there 
understood why I was In such a hurry. 
I suppose my urgency was so familiar, 
eo like that of the academic person 
who wants something done right now, 
that they discounted my insistence and 
then forgot about it. Anyway, to dis- 
pose of me, they told me that the 
order had gone through and that the 
books would be delivered in time. ! 
was to calm myself, go back to my 
office, forget about the order, and take 
care of my job. J had short-circuited 
the University on previous occasions 
to get materials that were badly 
needed, had run into difficulties as o 
consequence, and this time there was 
nothing else possible but to do as I 
was told. The order was held up for 
severa] weeks, and when the five thou- 
sand copies were ready the demand 
had completely disappeared. The coat 
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of the second printing was a dead loss. 
And that was not all, The bookstores 
had helped us and we had let them 
down by not supplying copies when 
they could sell them, 

‘Two or three years later, after a 
number of similar experiences, we 
managed to get enough control of our 
accounting so that our orders would 
not have to go through the Univer- 
sity business office and could not be 
delayed there. 

To this day, one of the great diffi- 
culties of working in an academic com- 
munity is that of getting. things done 
on time. The activities of faculty mem- 
bers and of administration officials are 
geared to schedules entirely different 
from those of a university press. It is 
not unnatural that they should not 
understand such things as that the 
publication in the summer of a list of 
books announced for spring is very 
damaging, or that books that can be 
sold at one time may not he salable at 
another. 


T one time it was thought our chief 

problem was to get cur hooks into 
bookstores. If we could only get the 
bookstores to take copies, if the books 
were favorably reviewed and if we ad- 
vertised them, then sales would fol- 
Jow. We had visions of large num- 
bers of people buying our books, and 
the pressure to get copies into book- 
stores, to advertise, and to create pub- 
licity was tremendous, We were un- 
able to resist this pressure, and in 
some years spent more on advertising 
and publicity than we took in from 
sales. We imagined people would buy 
books because we thought they were 
important and because reviewers ap- 
plauded. We spent large sums of 
money and made desperate efforts to 
sell to people generally books that 
could be of interest only to small] and 
highly specialized groups. Of course 
it was impossible for those of us who 
were close to the job not to gain some 
understanding of what we were doing; 
but we could make no claims tn ex- 
pertness. and our uncertain, halting 
efforts to consider more carefully, to 
adjust plans for advertising and sell- 
ing toe reasonable expectations, 
amounted to nothing. That was in the 
late twenties. and money then was 
easy to get and easier to spend. 

The other man’s errors are, of 
rourse, always easier to see than one’s 
own, But some of my mistakes were 
too puinfully clear for me to be able 
to overlook them. Manuscripts were 
scarce in those days, and to get one 
from « prominent professor at a lead- 
inz university was something to cele- 
brale On one such eccasion, half of 
the tine of a Board meeting was de- 
voted tu jubilation and discussion of 
how 2 manuscript Was secured, and the 
Board momber who presented it was 
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a hero. I resolved that I, too, would 
win a laurel. I attended the next meet- 
ings of an academic association and got 
the promise of a manuscript from a 
distinguished professor. Shortly after 
I came back to Chapel Hill the. manu- 
script arrived—more than enough for 
two volumes. I won my laurel--every- 
body agreed il was an important and 
most scholarly work. It cost us more 
than $6,000, of which we got back less 
than $1,000. 

But if we spent a lot of money, if 
we did not do work as good as was 
possible, nevertheless those first years 
were not a total loss. One important 
thing we learned was that we could 
publish books that expressed unortho- 
dox ideas on the South's sorest sub- 
jects—race, religion, economics. We 
learned, what some of us had long 
believed, that Southerners are not any 
less reasonable than people elsewhere 
and that the South wanted and would 
support informed and intelligent dis- 
cussion of its problems. But while 1 
considered this discovery worth far 
more than it cost, I saw no prospect of 
raising the money io put it to work. 

It was only after the easy money 
had all been spent that it was possible 
in work seriously on the problem of 
discovering whether any principles ex- 
ist in publishing and whether their ap- 
plication in the operation of a univer- 
sity press in the South was possible. 


OW were we to get manuscripts 

worth publishing? Nobody ever 
sent us u manuscript until he had 
shopped around elsewhere and found 
that commercial publishers and other 
university presses considered his work 
hopeless. At first the bookstores had 
stocked and displayed our books, but 
when they learned they couldn’t sell 
them, they quit ordering. After the 
first excitement over the publication 
of books in the South, reviewers lost 
interest, and no longer created a furor 
ever each item as it appeared. Sales 
receipts between 1925 and 1930 ran be- 
tsveen $10,000 and $25,000 a vear. No 


matter how hard we pushed with pub- 
licity and with circular and periodical 
advertising, the books just didn’t move. 

It became evident we could not con- 
tinue to exist if we lost our subsidies 
and did not greatly increase our re- 
ceipts from sales. Attempts to get the 
subsidies renewed not only met with 
failure but brought the certainty that 
further efforts in that direction would 
be wasted. We had absolutely no 
chance to create a self-supporting bus- 
iness. If any such possibility had ever 
existed it had been ruined beyond 
repair. Too many bookstores had lis- 
tened to our blandishments, had, under 
pressure, helped us delude ourselves 
into believing we were selling books, 
when, if we had realized what we were 
doing, we would have known we were 
only building up resistance to the 
handling of any kind of book we might 
publish in the future, 

At that time, in the early thirties, 
thirty to forty manuscripts a year 
were submitted to us from all sources. 
Now and then we might get something 
of scholarly value from the University 
faculty, but as a source of books on 
which to build a business it was of 
negative importance. When faculty 
members had manuscripts that could 
be made into books with any prospects 
for wide sale, they sent them to pub- 
lishers who had proved their ability 
to sell in large quantities. I couldn't 
blame them for this. I knew pretty 
well that if a book could be killed we 
were likely to kill it. 

The results of having no money were 
not all bad. For the first time, we 
found ourselves under no pressure ts 
publish manuscripts merely because 
they were submitted and somebody 
wanted them published, If we could no 
longer enjoy the luxury of spending 
freely on anything that anybody re- 
commended, we could at least enjoy 
the exercise of our own judgment and 
stand or fall by it, 

Somehow, during that period, we 
had the good fortune to receive manu- 
scripts from authors who were williny: 
to take and work on suggestions. The 
books that we made with those ai 
thors gave us another chance, In two 
years these books, and others that 
their success enabled us to get, doubled 
our annual receipts from sales. In a 
few more years our total ‘sales reached 
six figures. 

We had learned something about pub- 
lishing and were being allowed to ap- 
ply what we learned, but we still had 
a very inadequate organization and 
could in no sense of the term be con- 
sidered well-established, In spite of 
the large increase in sales and the re- 
newal after a few years of a small 
subsidy from the University, we still 
had to find general subsidies. In those 
years we had helped make a number 
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of genuine contributions to scholar- 
ship, we had started something which 
looked as if it might prove of some 
real value to the intellectual life of 
the part of the country where we 
were, and if rattling the tin cup was 
necessary we could do it. 


A YEAR or so ago I sat through a 
very interesting speech on the sub- 
ject of scholarly books. The speaker's 
theme was that modern scholars too 
frequently do not know how to write 
and that something ought to be done 
about it. I did not climb on a table 
and start cheering, but I felt inclina- 
tions in that direction. If the speaker 
had gone a little further and said that 
all the trouble wasn't in the grammar 
and rhetoric, that there was not a lit- 
tle in the thinking, too, then I am 
afraid there would have been no re- 
straining me. 

This problem had been worrying me 
a long time. More than a decade be- 
fore, after trying for years to find 
ways to deal with it, I had finally re- 
solved to take extreme measures. The 
occasion was a manuscript filled with 
bad grammar, bad rhetoric, and bad 
thinking, produced under local aus- 
pices. It was a bad model in a fleld in 
which a good one was sorely needed. 
I first tried diplomatic measures. 
These failed. Then the head of our 
editoria] department and Y, working 
separately, made up a list of criticisms, 
which I then combined in a memoran- 
dum to the University administration. 
In the meantime I had consulted mem- 
bers of our Board—they were sym- 
pathetic, but felt we were powerless 
to force the issue. It was even con- 
sidered unwise for the Board to meet 
and go on record about so delicate a 
matter as a faculty member’s inabil- 
ity to write a decent book. The net 
result of our memorandum was three 
letters, received during a single week, 
telling us to forget the whole thing 
and publish the book. 

Just to check our judgment in this 
particular case I later sent proofs of 
the opus to half a dozen critics in 
whom I had confidence. Several of 
them—mistaking my purpose—sent me 
enthusiastic blurbs (two of them by 
wire}. The others, whose private opin- 
fon of the book coincided with mine, 
felt that it wasn’t worth making a 
fuss about. 

When the book was published, it 
was extensively and, for the most part, 
favorably reviewed. True, a few re- 
viewers were uncomplimentary. One 
found “that the style is colorless, and 
there are many repetitions from chap- 
ter to chapter.” Another commented 
in more detail: “Unfortunately the 


study should not have been published 
in its present form. It is a book which 
should not have been written; it should 
have been rewritten. Page after page 
conceals its meaning behind English 
that would draw reproof from the 
teacher of Freshman classes in any 
college in the country, and the ab- 
sence of significant punctuation in sen- 
tence after sentence obscures or makes 
ambiguous what the author is trying 
to say. Some reviewers took refuge 
in a noncommittal summary of the 
author’s aims, without passing any 
judgment on the book itself, But there 
were many who ignored the quality of 
thinking and writing and praised the 
book highly. Without the use of as- 
terisks and without quoting out of 
context, we were able to assemble 
many flattering blurbs—‘a real con- 
tribution,” “widely revealing, authen- 
tie,” “a painstaking, thorough, consci- 
entious, and valuable study." 


How could such a thing happen? 


Evidently the reviewers didn’t think 
that university press books were im- 
portant enough in the general scheme 
of publishing to warrant the use of 
thoroughgoing critical standards, or 
else they felt that the university im- 
primatur automatically sheds a lustre 
which it would be foolhardy to exam- 
ine too closely. A sort of automatic 
immunity from public responsibility, 
like that enjoyed by members of Con- 
gress in their more libelous moments. 
And to make our job harder, many 
reviewers seemed to put Southern pub- 
lishing in the same category as a wo- 
man’s preaching or a dog’s walking on 
his hind legs. Even though it might 
not be well done, they seldom said 50 
—they were so surprised to find it 
done at all, Their encouragement 
helped us when we needed all! the help 
we could get. Yet at the risk of seem- 
ing captious, I must add this: they 
would have helped us even more if 
they had remembered that a review- 
er's real task is to apply critical 
standards. 


N my relations with academic au- 

thorities I have found myself a num- 
ber of times playing the role of the 
child who innocently discovers that 
the king has no clothes on—except 
that what I have said hasn’t gained 
credit and favor. My guess is that this 
story was fixed, that the child was de 
capitated. When kings are convinced 
and have decreed that they are fully 
and properly clothed, it is an unfor- 
givable crime against majesty for any- 
one to say that they aren't. Nor is the 
problem as simple as that other story 
puts it, in which a publisher tells an 
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author who complains that his manu- 
script hasn’t been read, “It wasn’t ne- 
cessary to read it. You don’t have to 
eat @ rotten egg to tell it is rotten.” 
This is too easy. A rotten egg under 
another name would smell just as vile, 
put &@ manuscript financed by such and 


such a foundation and written by so . 
and so, however addled and putrid, . 
nevertheless may be counted on tocon- . 


vey rare and sweet odors. 

This situation is not as hopeless as 
at times it may seem, but it is useless 
to insist to university press manage- 
ments that they do something about 
it, All of the most powerful forces in 
academic life are lined up against 
them. It should never be possible for 
philanthropic money to be used in such 
away as to make adequate considera- 


tion of manuscripts by publishers im- . 
possible. We had a most flagrant case © 


of this kind a few years ago. In this 
case, when I wrote to the author ac- 
knowledging receipt of his manuscript, 


I told him that as soon as we had re- |; 


ports from readers I would let him 
know what we could do. He replied 
immediately saying that a certain 
foundation had provided funds for pub- 
lication, and that if we could not give 


him a contract at once without taking | 
time to consider the manuscript, please | 


send it to another press which had al- . 
ready agreed to take the work sight : 


unseen. We protested to the founda- 
tion that was involved, but our protest 
was given no attention. I am afraid 
we were considered merely officious 
and ignorant meddlers. This case is 
exceptional only in that the author 
played his hand openly. He held a 
royal flush, all the money in sight was 
in the pot, and he could see no point 
in wasting any time. 

Nothing could be clearer than that, 
when funds are provided to research 
agencies or to individuals for financ- 
ing scholarly work, funds for publica- 
tion ought to be provided separately 
and independently and under entirely 
different auspices. Otherwise, ade- 
quate checking of the quality of the 
work is not possible. It is an old and 


well-established principle that no man | 


should sit on the jury or be the judge 
in his own case. 


Among other demoralizing influences . 


perhaps the most serious is pressure 
for publicity, The main road to ad- 
vancement in the educational world 
cannot be traveled without favorable 
publicity. It may be that if you make 
a good mouse trap, one better than 
anyone else has ever made, the world 
will come to see and learn about it. 
But unfortunately, it is at least equally 
true that, although you may not be 
able to make anything, not even a 
mouse trap, if you manage to get it 
said, and repeated, loud enough and 
long enough, that you are doing fine 
work, the world will believe—at least 
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‘lang ‘encugh to pay ya handsome re- 
‘wards. 

Now institutions as well as individu- 
als fee] the need for favorable public- 
ity and the rewards that may ensue. 
Mix a half-dozen ambitious faculty 
members, authors of manuscripts that 
haven’t been found publishable, with 
one university administration feeling 
all the pressures of institutional com- 
petition, and the result most likely will 
be a new university press. 

Now and then important manu- 
scripts, genuine and original contribu- 
tions to learning that require substan- 
tial publishing subsidies, can be found 
at such institutions. Now and then the 
most important pioneering work in 
publishing is done at such places, but 
more often the manuscripts which give 
occasion to consideration of the found- 
ing of a press are of doubtful value. 
Where experience is lacking. poor 
manuscripts can be used just as well 
us the others for building up pres- 
sures for the founding of a press. 

To prescribe for this situation would 
be easy; but how to get the bell on 
the cat is no problem at all compared 
to the one of how tn get the patients 
in this case to use the remedy. If the 
rate at which presses have been estab- 
lished continues. -about fifty in the 
last twenty years—before long it may 
be discovered that a law of diminish- 
ing returns operates in this field. But 
before this time comes. my quess is 
some review editor, aspiriny for fame 
and fortune, will discover that book 
reviewing can be made to serve other 
Purposes than the development of the 
art of puffery. When this happens, the 
display of ehoddy warcs in public. 
under whatever label or auspiece. will 
bring the reward it deserves. 


OW that I have said a little of 

what I think is wrong with schol- 
arship and scholarly publishing, per- 
haps I ought to suggest what I think 
is right. 


Of all man’s concerns in this Hfe: 
none is more important than scholer- 
ship. It is not the vague, disembodied, 
abstract, obscure, and cloistered thing 
that it has appeared to be. Any man 
who has worked carefully and intel- 
ligently on the problem of knowing 
anything has engaged tn scholarship. 
The lawyer, the doctor, the business 
man, the farmer, all may be, all ought 
to be scholars. The difference between 
life in the Western world and life 
among the Pygmies, the Hottentots, 
the Tierra del Fuegians is the differ- 
ence between peoples that have in. 
herited and, to some extent on their 
own account, have developed and cul- 
tivated scholarship, and peoples who 
have not. Africa is called the dark 
continent not because of the color of 
the natives or because uf any absence 
of sunshine. It is literally true that 
civilization is the work of scholarship. 

I doubt whether civilization can be 
enjoyed by any people who do not 
have some understanding of it and who 
are not able to make their own contri- 
butions to it, 

Now scholarship is not possible, ex- 
cept in very rudimentary form, in the 
absence of publishing. As long as any 
people is limited to the verbal trans- 
mission of its songs and lore, even 
though far more can be so transmittdd 
than most of us would imagine, it is 
doomed to remain in a primitive state. 
Only through making and using books 
can the threshold of civilization be 
crossed. In this task university presses 
have a unique responsibility—to the 
institutions of learning to which they 
are attached, to the public, and to the’ 
advancement of the sum total of hu-' 
man knowledge. 


William Triry Cuich, since 1982 di- 
rector of the Tntrersitu of North Caro- 
lina Press, i himself the author of 
numerous articles and books. His press 
is 8s good an esampie ax we have of 
un effective regiunal press. and is rege. 
ommized ax the most dimamic cultural 
force uf the South. 


